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and to add up a list of figures on the right-hand side of the paper
(in fact there were two columns of figures, one on the left-hand
side and one on the right-hand side, but for the left-hand side
column a negative hallucination was produced; that is, he was
told he could not see any other figures on the paper but the column
of figures to which I had referred), and having done so, to close
his eyes again. This being done, I then repeated the experiments
with the house boy. I asked the chief boy what he noticed about
the figures, and he told me as he added up the column, the figures
became smaller and smaller. Afterwards I asked the house boy,
and he replied that the figures became fainter and fainter as he
added up the column of figures. The explanation is that during
the hypnotic state the field of consciousness is greatly limited,
and therefore if it be assumed that to begin with the person's visual
capacity is ten-tenths, then when he has added up six-tenths of the
column, he has only four-tenths of his consciousness left for
vision, the other six-tenths having been taken up in the process
of addition. When the subject has added nine-tenths of the
column he has only one-tenth left at his disposal to see and
therefore the result is either a very small number visible, or a faint
and indistinct number. The same applies to hearing and addition.
(See The Lancet, Nov. 19111, 1932.)

The chief boy was a well-educated Peking (Peiping) scholar
and he was asked to go through the multiplication tables from
twice one are two, right through to twelve times twelve are
one hundred and forty-four. Without being instructed he went
through (as ascertained after the experiment) the first, second,
third, fourth and fifth multiplication tables, seeing them as if
printed on a sheet; black background with white numbers. But
he could no longer see them and had to now listen to imaginary
children saying them, and continued to do so right through the
six, seven, eight, nine and ten times; but then he could neither
see the tables nor hear the children say them, and so had to "say"
them to himself, to the end of the tables. I have since carried out
numerous tests and found that this applies to all peoples and that
as the person tested is lower in the scale of intelligence, there is
less visual and more auditory thought: still lower in the scale
practically only what I term movement or kinaesthetic thought
occurs, the person having to "say" the tables to himself. A great
psychological lesson is demonstrated that as mental fatigue sets
in, the process of thought transforms from visual to auditory, and
from auditory to kinaesthetic; in other words, from pure seeing,
to hearing, to doing. This does not uphold the idea of many